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THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. 


The Authors’ League of America (Incor- 
porated) is the result of a preliminary meet- 
ing held at the home of Owen Johnson a 
year or more ago, when a number of active 
literary workers to whom the matter had 
been suggested gathered to take some action 
on a plan for protecting authors’ rights. At 
that meeting several committees were ap- 
pointed and plans of organization were dis- 
cussed, the possible scope of such a league 
receiving the greatest attention. A proposed 
plan of organization was later printed and 
circulated among those already interested, 
but summer took a number of the most 





active believers in the plan abroad, and in 
their absence little progress was made. 

In November, 1912, some of the original 
proposers of the League still being abroad, 
and delay seeming unnecessary, Arthur Train 
called a meeting, which was well attended, 
and the proper steps were taken for the or- 
ganization and incorporation of the league 
and the compilation of a constitution and 
by-laws and a prospectus that should set 
forth the intent of the league. A charter of 
incorporation under the Membership Asso- 
ciation Law was granted by the state of 
New York December 18, 1912, and the first 
regular meeting was held December 27. 

The objects ‘of the league, as stated in 
the constitution, are to procure adequate 
copyright legislation, both international and 
domestic, to protect the rights and property 
of all authors of literary, dramatic, artistic, 
and musical compositions; to advise. and 
assist authors in the disposal of their pro- 
ductions, and to obtain for them prompt 
remuneration therefor, and to disseminate 
information among authors as to their legal 
rights and remedies. In no sense is the 
league a profit-making scheme. It is an 
association of authors for their own. pro- 
tection. 

The membership comprises three classes, 
and males and females are equally eligible 
for membership and office. The newspapers 
have had some joy in joking about the three 
classes of membership, merrily proclaiming 
that the league would now separate all 
authors into three grades — good, bad, and 
indifferent. This is good fun, but not good 
fact. The three classes are: Life members, 
regular members, and associate members. 
Regular members must be persons actually 
engaged in literary, dramatic, artistic, or 
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musical composition, must pay annual dues 
of ten dollars, and they have a vote at all 
league meetings, and are entitled to all the 
privileges of the league. Life members are 
regular members paying one hundred dol- 
lars, this payment exempting the life mem- 
ber from any further dues or assessments. 
Associate members may be persons engaged 
in active literary, dramatic, artistic, or 
musical work, or they may be editors, or 
publishers, or lawyers, or any other persons 
wishing to take part in making the league a 
success. They are entitled to the same legal 
services and advice as regular members, and, 
in the discretion of the executive committee 
of the league, to the use of any other bureaus 
the league may establish, but they have no 
vote in the affairs of the league. This is 
in order that the management of the league 
may remain in the hands of the authors 
themselves, for whom it was primarily in- 
tended. Associate members pay dues of five 
dollars a year. There is no initiation fee in 
any class. 

The officers of the league are the usual 
president, vice-president, honorary  vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a council. 
Until the duties become too large the offices 
of secretary and treasurer will be vested in 
one person. The council is the governing 
body of the league, and is composed of 
thirty members (all regular or life mem- 
bers), who are elected by the voting mem- 
bers of the league at an annual meeting, ten 
councilors retiring at each annual meeting. 
This council has the general control of all 
the affairs, funds, and property of the league, 
and it elects the other officers. On account 
of the difficulty of securing a quorum of 
thirty councilors — particularly in the sum- 
mer months, and also because the council 
may be composed of authors from all parts 
of America—it has the privilege of dele- 
gating its powers, between its meetings, to 
an executive committee of seven. This is 
done because, if the league is to be of value 
to its members, some official body must be 
frequently in session to consider claims and 
complaints, and to carry on the work pro- 
posed by the league. At present the execu- 
tive committee consists of Rex Beach, 





‘ George Barr McCutcheon, -Gelett Burgess, 


Rupert Hughes, Ida Tarbell, Arthur Train, 
and Will Irwin, the secretary-treasurer being 
an ex-officio member. Meetings are now 
being held weekly, claims are being adjusted, 
preliminary investigation of the copyright 
laws is under way, and the work of the 
league in other departments is going for- 
ward and the league is already proving 
itself of value to its members. 

The need for such an organization must be 
apparent to every author. The beginner, 
anxious 10 sell his productions, and in most 
cases absolutely unacquainted with the busi- 
ness he is entering, “ goes it blind.” He 
lets his manuseripts slip from him to any one 
that will send him a letter of acceptance. 
He knows nothing of the responsibility of 
the publisher until he learns by experience. 
He does not know that he has any rights. 
The fact that the big majority of publishers 
are equal to, and superior to, the average 
business man in honesty, only makes the 
game of the dishonest publisher the easier. 
The reputable publishers, we believe, will be 
the heartiest supporters of the league. 

The average author does not know what 
rights he has under the copyright law, and if 
his rights are infringed he cannot afford a 
suit to recover, when he may first have to 
establish a general right under the law. 
The league means to establish the rights of 
the author under the law in such a way 
that it cannot be mistaken, and if the de- 
cision is against authorship in general it will 
attempt to have the law altered so that it 
may properly protect the author. It will 
advise the author against dishonest pub- 
lishers, if there are any such. It will main- 
tain a periodical bulletin or other publica- 
tion to advise the author of his rights, to 
warn him against his dangers, and to keep 
him posted on the work of the league. It 
will suggest proper forms of letters in sub- 
mitting manuscripts for sale, and proper 
contract forms with book publishers, look- 
ing toward the adoption of a uniform style 
of contract that will protect author and pub- 
lisher alike. It will try to discover all the 
fakes and frauds, and let their work be 
known. It will try to establish uniformity of 
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rights in second serialization, moving picture 
rights, and foreign rights, and tell the author 
of them. 

The league means to establish definite 
business principles in the dealings of author 
with publisher, and we know the best pub- 
lishers will welcome this. We hope to have 
nearly all the reputable editors and publishers 
as associate members before long —each 
day we receive accessions —and we believe 
they will find in the league a solution of 
many of their annoyances, for the quarrels 
between author and publisher almost invari- 
ably arise through misunderstandings of 
contracts and rights. We shall be in close 
touch with the Society of Authors of Eng- 
land and “ La Société des Gens de Lettres” 
in France (similar organizations), and we 
expect to form agreeable relations with the 
various publishers’ and magazine associations 
already existing in the United States. A 
legal department will be maintained, an 


I can not entirely agree with the state- 
ment made in the December WRITER that “a 
legible pen-written manuscript is acceptable 
to any editor,” especially if it implies that 


it is as acceptable as typewriting. I recall 
the remark of an editor of long experience, 
“a poem never shows its best nor its worst 
qualities until it is in print.” That was be- 
fore the use of typewriters had become com- 
mon, but typewriting comes much nearer to 
having the “print” quality than the best 
pen work, and though the editor’s statement 
had reference to poetry, yet the same must 
to some extent be true of prose also. 
Every writer should by all means own a 
typewriter, and when excellent machines 
may be bought new at from twenty-five to 
fiity dollars it should not be difficult to ac- 
quire one. Its use in making copy brings a 
great relief to the pen-fatigued and cramped 
‘muscles of the hand and arm, and it makes 


THE EFFECT OF TYPEWRITING. 








official organ of the league will be supplied 
to members, an English agent has been ap- 
pointed (he will handle members’ manu- 
scripts in England), a reliable reading bureau 
has been established, a bureau of information 
will be conducted, and the league will, in 
short, supply that central business office of 
advice and action that has been so long 
needed. The inexperienced author needs the 
league because of his inexperience, and the 
experienced author cannot well afford to do 
without it, because his literary product is of 
such great value that the loss of one short 
manuscript, which might be prevented by 
the league, would pay his dues for a lifetime. 

The offices of the league are now at 30 
Broad street, New York, and the secretary, 
Ellis Parker Butler, will be pleased to mail 
to any one interested a prospectus, in which 
the plans of the league are set forth more at 


length. Ellis Parker Butler. 
New York, N. Y. 


errors so visible that it is of real assistance 
to the writer in improving his technique. 
Aside from its quality as a labor saver, the 
machine has a psychological interest in con- 
nection with its influence on composition 
and style. There is doubtless a measure of 
mystery about the thoughts and processes 
of the mind in their transformation into 
language, and finally into the particular form 
in which they find expression on paper, but 
it can not be denied that the ease or diffi- 
culty of the manual labor of putting the 
thoughts on paper has an influence on the 
form of expression, or “style,” as we 
usually term it. I know a clergyman who 
says his typewriter expresses his thoughts 
in so different a style that it is often his 
custom to write part of each sermon with 
the machine, and part of it with the pen, 
thus adding to its literary quality. 

Charles E. Benton. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*%e 


The post-dffice regulations now forbid the 
sending, at ¢econd-class rates, of periodicals 
to subscribers Who are more than a year in 
arrears, tinless'there has been a payment or 
a request fof renewal'and a definite promise 


of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 


therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than March, 
1912, it is mecessary for them to send 
a remittance, or a request to continue send- 
ing the magazine, with a definite promise of 
payment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention ? 


 * 6 


What is poetry? The- editor of the 
London Sphere has attempted to answer 
this long-disputed question. -Mr. Shorter’s 
definition is :— 

“The expression in rhythmic form of an 
intellectual man’s deepest aspirations, per- 
fect artistry only being attained when verse 
is divorced from all attempt to further this 
or that faith or conviction.” 
“ This Mr. Shorter, “at 
once Dante and Shakspere as 
our two greatest poets and rules out all 
who preach, all versifiers whose 

disclose an absence of abnormal 
mental power.” According to Mr. Shorter, 
therefore, Kipling’s “Recessional” is barred 
out of the realm of poetry, along with Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost,’ Holmes’s “ Old 
Ironsides,” and Hood's “ Song of the Shirt,” 
not to mention other classics. 


definition,” 
proclaims 


Says 


poets 
rhymes 


e*-e 


Meanwhile Stephen Phillips, who is now 
editor of the English Poetry Review, is 
worried about the award of the Polignac 
prize of $500 to John Masefield for ‘‘ The 
Mr. Phillips says :— 

“The poem thus crowned is an exhibition, 

at its best, of force; at its worst, of the 
violence of power. Every one has, too, an 
uneasy sense that the author does not quite 
resist the tendency to play to the gallery, a 
tendency which naturally commends itself to 
the most popular of our present-day drama- 
tists. 
In the last phrase Mr. Phillips deftly cracks 
J. M. Barrie, who was chiefly instrumental 
in awarding the Polignac prize to Mr. Mase- 
field. 


Everlasting Mercy.” 


e*-e 


Meanwhile, also, a discussion is going 
on in England as to the meaning of a new 

















poem by Alfred Noyes —who, by the way, 
is coming to America this month. 
treads :— 


“When that I loved a maiden, 
My Heaven was in her eyes, 
And when they went above me, 

I knew no deeper skies, 
But when her heart forsook me, 
My spirit broke its bars, 
For grief beyond the sunset, 
And love beyond the stars. 


The poem 


“When that I loved a maiden, 
She seemed the world to me ; 

Now is my soul the universe, 
My dream the sky and sea. 

There is no Heaven above me, 
No glory binds or bars 

My grief beyond the sunset, 
My love behind the stars. 


“When that I loved a maiden, 
I worshiped where she trod, 

But when she clove my heart, the cleft 
Set free the imprisoned god, 

Then I was king of all the world, 
My soul had burst its bars, 

For grief beyond the sunset, 
And love beyond the stars.’ 


Criticised as an example, par excellence, of 
obscurity in verse, the poem has been de- 
fended by four or five admirers of Mr. 
Noyes, each of whom tells precisely what 
it means — and each in a different way. No 
prize is offered for the solution of the puzzle. 


«* « 


Does poetry pay ? The statement is made 
that during the last fifteen years more than 
1,500,000 copies of various books of poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley have been sold, 
or, on an average, more than 100,000 a year. 
If that is so, Mr. Riley’s royalties at fifteen 
cents a copy, or ten per cent. of the retail 
price, would amount to more than $225,000, 
or more than $15,000 a year. 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Irvin S. Cobb, whose horror story, “ Fish- 
head,” after being rejected by about every 
editor in the country, was finally published 
in the Cavalier for January 16, was born in 
Paducah, Kentucky, in June, 1876. He was 
first drawn to newspaper work because he 
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yearned to be an illustrator. He became a 
reporter on the Paducah Daily News, wrote 
local humorous stories which ‘he illustrated 
himself, and at the age of nineteen was 
hailed as the “ youngest managing editor of 
a daily paper in the United States.” Re- 
moving to Louisville, he became staff: cor- 
respondent for the Evening Post of that 
city, reporting among other 
Goebel 


events - the 
murder and the subsequent trials. 
He then married and returned to 
where he became 
Democrat. 


Paducah, 
managing editor of the 
Later his ambitions took him 
to New York, where he visited every news- 
paper office in the city without satisfactory 
result. Being resourceful he returned to 
his rooms and wrote a personal letter to 
every ‘city editor in New York offering his 
services. The next morning’s mail brought 
him offers from ffive editors, and he ac- 
cepted the offer from the Evening Sun. 
This was at the time of the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference, and Mr. Cobb was 
to report it. 


sent 
On his arrival at Portsmouth 
he found the story well covered by a large 
force of reporters, and he went to work 
writing joyous columns on subjects having 
no bearing whatever on the conference. 
There wasn't a fact in the entire 
and yet the Sun syndicated these stories 
throughout the United States, so attractive 
was their individuality. At the end of three 
weeks Mr. Cobb returned to New York and 
found that he could have a job on any news- 
paper in the city: He joined the staff 

the Evening World, and for four years sup- 
plied the 


series, 


evening edition and the Sunday 
World with a comic feature, to say 


ot a 


nothing 
comic opera, written to order in five 
days. He did serious work besides. For 
instance, he reported the Thaw trial in long- 
hand, writing more than 500,000 words of 
testimony and observation. Mr. Cobb’s 
first short story appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and since then he has written 
plays, musical comedies, and books, besides 
contributing to magazines and syndicates 
Mr. Cobb says that he never failed to sell 
any manuscript until he wrote “ Fishhead,” 
a horror story, told with extreme vividness, 
which all the editors to whom he 
said they admired as a 


sent it 


work of art, but 
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which none of them would consent to print. 
Finally the editor of the Cavalier, who had 
once rejected the manuscript and who was 
haunted by it, asked permission to print it 
with an introduction giving its history of 
rejections, and it appeared in the Cavalier 
for January 16. Mr. Cobb wrote this story 
thirteen years ago, when he was only 
twenty-four years old. Its publication left 
him with no more unsold manuscripts on 
hand. 





Annette Thackwell Johnson, who con- 
tributed the story, “ The Churail,” to Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for February, was born 
thirty-six years ago in India, where her 
father had gone as a civil engineer under 
the British government. While there he be- 
came converted and entered the American 
Presbyterian Mission. Her mother was the 
daughter of the moderator of the General 
Presbyterian Assembly. When Mrs. John- 
son was five years old she was brought 
“home,” and visited Scotland and Oxford, 
Ohio, but her seventh birthday found her 
back in India, where she spent the next 
seven years. Then she was sent to the 
south of England, to Lancaster in Cornwall. 
After remaining here for a little more than 
a year she went to Lille, in the north of 
France, where she spent nine months. Her 
parents then sent her to Wooster, Ohio, and 
she attended college there for four years, 
when she married Frank Orr Johnson and, 
at the age of twenty, returned to India as a 
missionary’s wife. With her husband she 
spent six years and a half in India, just at 
the end of the terrible famine, going through 
plague and cholera, and ending up at the 
Sabathen Leper Asylum. Then, as their 
little boy was almost dying of malaria, they 
came to America. Mr. Johnson was soon 
called to be pastor of the Shield’s Presby- 
terian church in Sewickley Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was there seven years. Last 
spring he entered the Episcopal church and 
is now rector of Christ Church, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Johnson says she always thought she 
could write. At boarding school she used 
to keep the girls up nights telling them 
stories, and while she was at college she 
wrote some shert stories that were pub- 


lished in Womankind, of Springfield, Ohio. 
For years after that she was too busy to 
think of writing, but after the family moved 
to Pittsburgh she started in to get experi- 
ence and to “learn how.” She did space 
work on the Pittsburgh Dispatch and Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times for about a year, and 
then tried the magazines, and her stories. 
came back and back and back — though 
generally with letters, in place of rejection 
slips, begging for stories on cheerful, merry 
themes. But as Mrs. Johnson says, she has 
spent her life helping people to die, or try- 
ing to make them live, and writing stories 
about doll babies and pink clouds and tame 
cats does not come natural to her, for as she 
puts it, she has seen life too naked. “When you 
once get down,” she says, “to the bed-rock 
of primitive emotions — hunger, thirst, lust 
of life, hate, greed of possession — it is hard 
to write pretty stories. My stories aren't 
cheerful. I kmow they aren’t. How could 
they be? If I ever succeed, it will be be- 
cause there are editors bold enough to pub- 
lish a woman’s real thoughts, instead of the 
polite ones she ought to thjnk.” Besides 
the story in Lippincott’s, Mrs. Johnson has 
had a story in Young’s Magazine, and one 
in Holland’s Magazine, published at Dallas, 
Texas, and the March Lippincott’s will con- 
tain another of her East Indian stories. 


Ralph Roeder, whose story, “ Sunset 
Island,” was printed in Harper’s Magazine 
for February, was born in St. Louis twenty- 
nine years ago, and is now a practising 
lawyer in that city. His earliest literary 
work was done at the age of thirteen, when 
he wrote and published several very thrill- 
ing novels, designed for a schoolmate who 
frequently devoured the regular printed sup- 
ply he brought with him several hours be- 
fore school was out, and then made hurry 
calls on (Mr. Roeder to supply the defi- 
ciency. Later Mr. Roeder edited the paper 
at the Central High School in St. Louis, 
and when he attended Washington Univer- 
sity he contributed to the monthly there. 
His work now is done in the intervals of 
his law practice, and he has had stories in 
the Youth’s Companion, Collier’s, Adven- 
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ture, the Semi-Monthly Magazine Section, 
Young’s Magazine, several magazines of 
the Munsey group, and in other publica- 
tions, including a series of legal stories in 
the New Story Magazine. His first story 
was accepted at a good price at the first 
place to which he sent 4t. 





Fleta Campbell Springer, who had a story, 
“Wild Oats,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
February, is the wife of Thomas Campbell 
Springer, also a writer of short stories. 
Mrs. Springer was born in Kansas, and 
spent her early years in a little frontier town 
in Oklahoma, forty miles from the nearest 
railway. The family then moved to Texas, 
and later to Caniornia, where her father, 
John H. Campbell, was a practising attorney 
until recently, when he engaged in the busi- 
ness of grape-growing in central California. 
Her mother has been all her life interested 
in educational work, and is the founder of 
an organization -in California for the bring- 
ing together of teachers and parents of 
school children, which is the only one of its 
kind in existence and which has had a 
phenomenal success. While living in Cali- 
fornia Mrs. Springer contributed articles on 
various subjects to western magazines and 
newspapers. A year ago she began writing 
fiction, and her first short story, “ The Soli- 
tude,” was printed in Harper’s Magazine for 
March, 1912. This was succeeded by stories 
in various magazines,-and Mrs. Springer is 
now engaged on a novel. 





Thomas Grant Springer, who wrote the 
story, “ Moses and the Rock,’ which was 
printed in Lippincott’s for February, is a 
Californian, hailing from San Francisco. 
He comes of a family of printers, his grand- 
father having published one of the earliest 
California inland papers, later being elected 
state printer, in which office Mr. Springer’s 
father succeeded him. After some early ex- 
perience in the newspaper business, Mr. 
Springer, with Adam Hull Shirk and Albert 
Schertzer, published a magazine called the 
Satyr, concerning which he says: “The 
Satyr kicked its heels joyously for six 
months, being regularly ‘ roasted’ on its ap- 
pearance, and as gaily responding. After 








that it gave a final kick, not however at its 
creditors, and retired from the prosaic world 
to its native Hesperian Groves.” Mr. 
Springer then began contributing to the 
Sunday Section of the San Francisco papers, 
the News Letter, the Argonaut, the Pacific 
Monthly and Sunset Magazine, both in prose 
and in verse. He “ did” a series of lyrics for 
John Metcalf, the composer of “ Absent,” 
and other songs, which were published by 
Schmidt and Company. He also wrote a 
number of lighter lyrics for various vaude- 
ville singers, and a vaudeville sketch of his 
has been produced in New York. In toi! 
Mr. Springer, with his wife, leit San Fran- 
cisco to loaf along the West Coast, through 
Mexico and Central America, and write up 
Panama for Sunset Magazine, and their ar- 
ticle appeared in Sunset May, 1912, num- 
ber. Since coming to New York, Mr. 
Springer has been a literary free lance, and 
since then has had articles in the Smart Set, 
Adventure, Young’s Magazine, the Cavalier, 
the Black Cat, the Semi-Monthly Magazine 
Section, and Lippincott’s. 





>-— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Fielding. — The solemn banning by the 


Doncaster free library committee of “ Tom 
Jones”’ reminds one that the publisher’s 
Reader who first recommended “Tom 


Jones” for publication was a woman. 

Andrew Millar, to whom the manuscript 
was submitted, handed it over to his wife, 
as his custom was with all the lighter kinds 
of literature. The good lady read it and ad- 
vised her husband not to let it slip through 
his hands on any account. On the strength 
of her recommendation Millar offered Field- 
ing $3,000 for the manuscript. 

It was a good sum in those days, and 
Fielding had not expected to get half as 
much. Millar, however, had no cause to 
regret his bargain. “Tom Jones” profited 
him to the extent of $90,000, out of which 
he made presents to Fielding to the value of 


$10,000. — London Special in New York 
Sun. 
Glasgow. — Until two years ago Miss 


Ellen Glasgow could work only in her home 
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in Richmond, Virginia. Now she lives and 
writes almost entirely in New York city. 

“T have just finished a book,” she said. 
“I must go rather slowly about writing. I 
cannot write more than one book in two 
years. That is not very many—I cannot 
understand how any one can finish and pub- 
lish two books a year regularly. It seems 
that one ought to give more of one’s self to 
a book than that. For my own work, I 
should like to write each novel and keep it 
ten years before I publish it. But my 
friends tell me: ‘Of course that is impos- 
sible. You change so much in ten years — 
all would be different. You would be obliged 
to write it all over again.’ I suppose that is 
true. 

“T don’t find it best to write about people 
or places when they are immediately before 
me. When I first came to New York, to 
live here for a time — it was two years ago 
—I expected to be here for six months of 
the year perhaps, and to do most of my 
work in Richmond. Actually, it turns our 
that I am now here about nine months of 
the year, and spend one month in Richmond. 
Even at the time I worked altogether there, 
however, I did not write the things imme- 
diately about me. One really must get at 
some distance and obtain a perspective, es- 
pecially for realistic writing. I believe 
strongly in the realistic novel, but realism 
isn’t a photographic reproduction — of life. 
It is rather the truth of life portrayed — and 
in the novel, with an interpretation, for one 
must put one’s self into the writing. In my 
present book, everything is taken wholly 
from actual life; it had all been in my knowl- 
edge and thoughts for ten years or more. 

“ All of my novels have been cast in the 
South. In this last book of mine, two or 
three chapters are set in New York city. 
My idea was to tell the life story of a woman 
in the transitional period —the book begins 
in 1884 in the South. The years since then 
have been the period of transition —the 
change has come in that time from the old 
to the new. 

“T have in my mind the stories of sev- 
eral women,” she said. “I want to write 
several books, each taking the life story of 
one woman and working it out. I want to 
tell for one thing the story of the business 


woman who has been highly successful. She 
has always interested me. 

“ These books will not deal with problems. 
I do not ever let a problem get into my 
novels —there is none, except, of course, 
as some problem of an individual life may 
present itself to the character. I am not 
concerned with any propaganda. A book 
should never serve any purpose but the teli- 
ing of life as it is — being faithfully realistic. 

“And realism is only the truth of life 
told, and is the writer’s true business. 
Hawthorne was strongly realistic. He did 
not try to be pleasing or pleasant. He 
wrote things as he saw them.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


Hutchinson. — A. S. M. Hutchinson, who 
has scored his second big success with “ The 
Happy Warrior,” began writing about eight 
years ago, when he was a medical student ; 
but his ambitions lay in another direction, 
and he did not drift into journalism — he de- 
liberately walked into it. “ I always intended 
to earn my living with my pen,” he says, 
“and took the plunge when I had about 
one short story, two articles (for Punch), 
and some verses (for Scraps) accepted. I 
did not know a soul who had the remotest 
connection with literary work, but I was — 
and have been —frightfully lucky.” Mr. 
Hutchinson wrote all manner of things all 
day long for three months or so; some of 
them attracted the notice of the publishers 
of Pearson’s Magazine, and he presently 
obtained a place on their magazine staff. 
For a while he was assistant editor of the 
Royal Magazine, then co-editor of the Rapid 
Review. Then he “ made another plunge ”; 
he cut himself adrift from editing with a 
good practical knowledge of what the maga- 
zines require, “thanks to the pains that had 
been taken with me,” he remarks, “ by P. 
W. Everett, Pearson’s Magazine editor.” 
He cut himself adrift simply because he 
wanted to make headway in other fields, 
and, hearing that the Daily Graphic wanted 
a leader-note writer, he sent in some speci- 
mens and secured that appointment. During 
this period he wrote “Once Aboard the 
Lugger’’; as soon as it was finished he 
found a publisher for it without difficulty, 
and it was immediately and widely successful. 
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In the same year (1908) he was appointed 
might editor of the Daily Graphic, of which 
he has recently been made editor. 

Mr. Hutchinson devoted four years to the 
writing of “The Happy Warrior,” partly 
because he had very little leisure, chiefly 
because he took the most laborious. pains 
with it. He could have published it two 
years ago, but it did not satisfy him, so he 
set to and re-wrote it from start to finish. 
“It was a dreadful task,” he sighs. 
of the scenes in 


“ Some 
it have been written a 


horrifying number of times, but I found, ° 


when the thing was done, that, so far from 
tiring of it, 1 had: grown uncommonly, fond 
of Percival and the rest of the characters.” 
— New York Times Review. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Henry James’s Later Style.— The “later 
manner of Mr. Henry James,” according to 
a critic in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, is far inferior to his 
earlier manner. In _ revising ‘ Roderick 
Hudson,” for instance, Mr. James is apt 
to substitute a general word or phrase for 
a particular one. Thus, the older text reads 
“Tt would have made him 
almost sick, however, to think that on the 
whole Roderick was not a generous fellow.” 
In the last edition this becomes: “It would 
have made him quite sick, however, to think 
that on the whole the values in sucha spirit 
were not much larger than the voids.” By 
the same process, 
eye” reappears as 


in one place: 


“a transparent brown 
“a transparent brown 
regard.” Formerly, Roderick “looked at 
the straining oarsmen and the swaying 
crowd with the eye of a sculptor”; now he 
looks at them “with the eye of an artist, 
and of the lover of displayed life.” Then 
Mr. James substitutes for the natural word 
a word which is commonly used in a some- 
what different sense, as when he alters “I 
shall be better entertained” to “I shall be 
better beguiled.”” Sometimes this change 
provides the reader with a puzzle, as in the 
sentence: ‘She had already had a long 
colloquy with the French chambermaid, who 





had published her views on the 
question.” 


Roman 
The. fact is that this chamber- 
maid was not so learned as these words 
would imply, but that Mr. James has merely 
employed the word “ published” in the sense 
of “expounded.” 


French idiom seems to have a marked 
effect upon his later style. Christina re- 
marks: “She’s capable of thinking that, 


mamma,” where “mamma” is not. a word 
of address, but a noun in apposition with 
“she.” Another example occurs when the 
phrase, “paying, to. Rowland’s knowledge, 
his first compliment,” is changed to “ acquit- 
ting himself, to Rowland’s knowledge, of ‘his 
first public madrigal.” Here we have, not 
the English use of “ acquit,” but the equiva- 
lent of “s’acquitter de.’ Mr. James is even 
guilty of altering “said it was very promis- 
ing” to “pronounced it tremendously 
trouvé,” and of changing “no fixed day” to 
“no fixed jour.” He is also given to in- 
creasing vagueness. In the first edition of 
“ Roderick Hudson” there is an admirable 
directness, as in the sentence: “ During the 
dreary journey back to America, made, of 
course, with his assistance, there was a great 
frankness in her gratitude, a great gratitude 
in her frankness.” This-is diluted in the 
revised edition into the statement that “ she 
had used him, with the last rigor of con- 
sistency, as a character definitely appointed 
to her use.”” A gem of this sort of revision 
is the transformation of “shaking his hunt- 
ing whip with little quick strokes” 


e 


into 
still agitating, in his mastered emotion, his 
implement of the chase.” 


He ‘‘Said.””— The “technique” of the 
present day short story writer embraces a 
curious error in observation and judgment, 
set forth precisely in the advice of a success- 
ful novelist to aspirants: Never use the 
phrase “ He said,” “She said,” etc., where 
any ingenuity or invention can produce a 
substitute. Other couplings must connect 
the dialogue. 

The advice evidently is based on rule 44 
or rule 109, or some such, of the short story 
writer’s technique. In one interesting tale 
by a writer of meh popularity there may be 
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found consecutively these substitutes : “ Of- 
fered Fleecer,” “acquiesced the colonel,” 
“calculated Fleecer,” ‘“‘argued Cordelia,” 
“frowned Fleecer,” ‘triumphantly com- 
bated Cordelia,” “ earnestly advocated Geor- 
gia,” “laughed Jim,” “ enthused Cordelia,” 
“acknowledged Jim” —and at last a lone 
** said.” 

The substitutes endeavor to present the 
mood of the speaker, it is true, but the fact 
has been overlooked that the eye of the 
reacer, which takes the phrase “he said” 
without a glance, may become fascinated by 
the variation. The result is the precise 
opposite of that intended. It causes the 
“couplings” to stand out conspicuously — 
finally to the detriment of the dialogue. 

‘“* Mackellar,” said the young lord in “ The 
Master of Ballantrae,” “I am now a very 
happy man.” And thereafter follow with 
perfect abandon “ said I,” “says he,” “ says 
I,” “asks my lord,” “said I,” “said he,” 
“said I,” ete. 

The eye must hunt for them, it so accepts 
the probability of their being there. The 
construction is submerged. In the modern 
technique it is crying aloud like a kicked 
pup. The older generation used “he said” 
and “she said” as if they were well-ordered 
walks along which the dialogue might go 
without hitch and without interruption. The 
modern regards them as offenses against in- 
vention, monotonously reiterative, and over- 
looks the apparent fact that the reader who 
makes no ado at all of them, if they be 
seen at all, is likely to find himself, in the 
case of the ingenious substitute, observing 
with curiosity the cement in which the sen- 
tences are set, and not at all the sentences 
themselves. — Chicago Tribune. 

The Art of Writing. — Writing is a crait, 
and the first requisite is to have a good and 
flexible syntax. The great difference be- 
tween two writers of more or less equal 
imaginative or intellectual powers, one of 
whom is beginning to write while the other 
has had a good deal of practice, is that the 
latter will find his sentences land on their 
feet like cats as soon as he throws them out. 
It is possible to acquire this facility, and 


certainly imitation of writers with an agree- 
able rhythm, in whose hands language is @ 
pliable instrument, is a means to achieving 
it. But, unfortunately, rhythm is a personal 
property ; it expresses the mood of the 
writer almost as clearly as his choice of 
words, and it is fatal to acquire the manner 
of another man which is unsuited to the 
aspect in which things actually appear to 
ourselves. Imitation is therefore a snare 
unless we are careful to choose for imitation 
an author who sees more or less eye to eye 
with us — and then there is a danger of be- 
coming a mere echo. — Desmond McCarthy, 
in the Eye Witness, London. 


Training Newsparer Men. — To a writer 
for the Newark Evening Star Robert A. 
MacAlarney, associate professor in the 
Columbia School of Journalism, showed am 
examination paper for copy readers, pre- 
pared for pupils in the school, with ques- 
tions like these :— 

“What is the real aim of a newspaper 
head ? 

“What is an insert? What is ‘B’ copy, 
‘C’ copy, etc. ? 

“What do you mean when you say ‘ write 
me three sticks on this’ ? 

“Write the top-deck of a head, with any 
labeling you think necessary. 

‘When handling copy for an ‘ extra’ what 
is the chief thing to be born in mind ? 

“What does the word ‘alleged’ accom- 
plish in the way of saving your face wher 
you handle a dangerous ( from a libel stand- 
point) story ? 

“As a copy reader, how do you regard 
the sworn testimony against prisoners taken 
in a magistrate’s court ? 

“ What is a ‘follow’ story and a ‘follow’ 
head ?” 

Particularly interesting was this :— 

“Given Helen Gould’s limousine crashing 
into the automobile of John D. Rockefeller, 
with both owners occupying their cars, but 
neither badly hurt, which name is the more 
important in writing the head? Why? Given 
the bulletin of the crash, stating that neither 
was more than shaken up, and that both 
cars managed to proceed under their own: 
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power, what is the next important thing to 
put into the story arrangement — if obtain- 
able ?” 

Out of the thirteen embryo copy-readers 
two hit the nail plump in the middle of its 
head, to Mr. MacAlarney’s pride and de- 
light. The answer was: ‘“ What did they 
say to each other ?” 


George Eliot’s Financial Reward. — In one of 
George Meredith’s. letters he/says': “I shall 
send you the Cornhill magazine next month. 
The author of ‘Adam Bede’ has a new work 
in it. I understand they have given her an 
enormous. sum (£8,000, or more! she re- 
taining ultimate copyright)—Bon Dieu ! 
will aught like this ever happen to me?” 
As this letter was written in 1862 it is 
obvious that Meredith refers to “ Romola,” 
says the Bookman. 

It appears that George Smith, the pub- 
lisher, was anxious to attract well-known 
names to his new venture, and he in reality 
offered the author of “ Adam Bede” £10,000. 
Although the offer came at a time when she 
was particularly depressed at the slow prog- 
ress she was making with her novel of the 
Italian renascence, she did not care to accept 
it, as she hesitated to have the story appear 
in serial form. The offer, however, en- 
couraged her to finish her laborious task, 
and it was ultimately published serially in 
fourteen parts, since Lewes felt that the 
publicity would help the sale. Smith paid 
seven thousand pounds for the copyright, 
though it was not a financial success; George 
Eliot, in fact, afterward gave a short story, 
“ Brother Jacob,” to offstand the publisher’s 
loss. In book form, of course, it justified 
the publisher's faith. 

This remark of George Meredith natu- 
rally calls attention to the large sums which 
George Eliot made from her pen. She 
received, according to Leslie Stephen, fifty 
guineas for her first short story, published 
in Blackwood’s for January, 1857. This was 
afterward incorporated in “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” It made a greater success with the 
critics than with the public. The original 
agreement for “Adam Bede,” published by 
Blackwood—as were all George Eliot’s 








novels except “ Romola’”—had been £800. 
for a four-year copyright ; but as the book 
went through seven editions, and 16,000 
copies were printed during the year, the 
publisher generously acknowledged the suc- 
cess by returning the copyright, and adding 
another £800, offering at the same time 
£2,000 for 4,000 copies of her next novel. 
“The Mill on the Floss” and “ Silas. 
Marner” were.published:on this basis. 

About “ Oaward, Christian Seldiers."" — Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould wrote the popular hymn, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” forty - six 
years ago, when in Yorkshire, England. 
One Whit Monday some Sunday school chil- 
dren were to march in procession from one 
village to another, and as he could think of 
no suitable hymn for them to sing on the 
journey, he wrote that one at the last 
moment, never dreaming that its popularity 
would be instant and extend all over the 
world. — Christian Science Monitor. 

A Waverley Novei Discovery.— It seems late 
in the day for the discovery of a new point 
in connection with the characters in the 
Waverley Novels. But Dr. J. B. Hellier, a 
professor in the Medical School of Leeds 
University, calls attention in the British 
Weekly to the fact that with one striking 
exception all Scott’s heroines are mother- 
less. A heroine may live with a widowed 
father, an uncle, a brother, a grandmother, 
or other female relative, but, except in “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” there is to be 
found no grown-up daughter living with her 
own mother. In “The Legend of Mont- 
a mother is introduced, only to be 
ignored. The four children of Sir Duncan 
and Lady Campbell are carried off by High- 
land freebooters. One of them is subse- 
quently found and brought back. When she 
is restored, the novelist tells us that she 
“discovers a father, and Sir Duncan dis- 
covers a daughter,” but no mention is made 
of Lady Campbell. She does not seem even 
to have been asked to the daughter’s wed- 
ding, which takes place shortly afterward. 

The explanation suggested by Dr. Hellier 
is that Scott, like every other author, was 
apt to repeat himself and to run in a groove 
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in regard to matters which were to him of 
secondary importance. Scott took the great- 
est pains over his historical and topograph- 
ical details, and his special character studies 
were always fresh and new, but he spent 
little trouble over his nominal heroes and 
heroines. One can but hope, concludes Dr. 
Hellier, that all the heroines who were so 
happily married in the last chapters of their 
respective biographies were not destined to 
premature decease, but that“some of them 
lived long enough to bring up their own 
daughters to maturity and to give them that 
maternal care of which they had themselves 
rather conspicuously stood: in need. — New 
York Evening Post. 


The Novel of the Future.— The novel of 
the remote future will take it for granted 
that action of some sort or other is the 
normal outlet of every stream of thought, 
and it will show us how necessary it is to 
dig deep mental trenches for the thoughts 
to flow in the direction of good rather than 
of evil. It will show that thought and action 
form a linked progress, and that in our own 
lives we ought to order the duration and 
sequences of meditation and effort so as to 
strike a happy mean, so that we are not 
merely muscular mechanisms, like a Jack- 
in-the-box, whose spring any accident may 
release, and so that we are not dull and 
immovable as hens, fruitlessly brooding on 
stone eggs. No, when we brood we must 
hatch out. That is a lesson that the novel 
of the future can enforce. In fact, it will, 
or it ought to, help to guide us in the in- 
tricate labyrinth of mind and matter through 
which we all have to grope our way from 
the first gleam of light to the last curtain of 
darkness. It will show what, of course, we 
know already, that an evil fancy may some- 
times bring more pain and suffering in its 
wake than the most violent and _ brutal 
physical deeds. And it will show, too, what 
perhaps is not quite so clear, that the loftiest 
thrills of altruistic sympathy are just as 
mean and valueless as any selfish desire if, 
while we think nobly we sit supinely, or 
if, with a generalization and a sigh, we turn 
again to the fire glow and the tobacco 
wreaths after we have been watching a 


struggle in which we ought to have inter- 
fered, something weak that wanted protec- 
tion, something fine that was being trampled 
on by something vile. —W. B. Maxwell, in 
the New York Times. 


Newspaper Pay Locals. — Eugene Howe, 
of the Atchison Daily Globe, son of E. W. 
Howe, told the members of the Kansas 
Editorial Association pf the pay’ local as 
used in the Globe. This paper is unique in 
newspaperdom in the amount and readability 
of its local columns. Everybody on the 
staff looks out for locals. Every one looks 
for, and writes, pay locals. One critic was 
unkind enough to remark that every time 
a man sneezed in Atchison the Globe ran a 
local about it—and then collected for the 
item. 

“A good news item, according to my 
father’s definition,” said young Howe, “is 
a two-line local that everybody will read, 
and then say : ‘ Heaven’s sakes!’ And that 
is the idea we follow in filling our news 
columns. 

“One local that brought us good returns 
was the story of the ice wagon and the fire 
department. Two neighbors in Atchison one 
day used the telephone at the same time. 
One called up the local ice company, which 
prides itself on quick delivery, and the 
neighbor called up the fire department, her 
gasoline stove had exploded. The ice wagon 
made its delivery before the fire department 
arrived. It made a good story —and the 
ice company was glad to. pay for it at 
advertising rates.” —Topeka Daily Capital. 

Essentials in Translation. — There are three 
essential qualities that must be demanded of 
every translator. Without them he has no 
right to undertake his task. They are 
familiarity with the language of the original, 
artistic command of the English language, 
and ability to grasp not only the letter but 
the spirit of the work to be translated. 

The common idea hitherto has been that 
only one thing was needed, namely, a 
reasonable knowledge of the language from 
which the translation was to be made. 
Fundamental as such knowledge is, funda- 
mental as legs are to walking, yet I hold it 
not a whit more so than a wide and deep 
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mastery of English. And this mastery must 
not only be a scholar’s. Too many transla- 
tions have been made by scholars — worse 
luck. The man to succeed in this field must 
be an artist, because he is dealing with art, 
and no man ean deal successfully with what 
is strange to his own nature. 

The man who is himself an artist can 
never, for one thing, be guilty of that all 
too frequent abomination which is generally 
referred to as “a literal translation.” There 
is no more illiteral or unliteral translation 
than one of this kind, for it means a transla- 
tion of words and not of meanings. It dis- 
regards the idiomatic peculiarities of both 
languages involved. It leads irresistibly to 
formal awkwardness and to spiritual falsi- 
fication. 

To do the work rightly, the good trans- 
lator who is also an artist must consider 
the masterpiece with which he is dealing — 
let us assume it to be one —not only word 
by word and sentence by sentence, but in its 
entirety. There is a certain logic that runs 
through every smallest part of it, and when- 
ever an attempted English phrase, however 
identical with the words of the 

seems to violate this logic, the 
translator knows that he is on the wrong 
path: the letter is leading him astray, and 
only the spirit can save him. 

He must then search out just what the 
author meant in writing the passage under 
analysis ; what part it was to play in the 
growth of the story or the drama; what 
bearing it has on the characters and the plot. 
Thus, and thus only, can the proper English 
version be won, and that version must be an 
equivalent, not a “transliteration,” of the 
original. Oh, this fight about the relative 
value of the letter and the spirit, the mean- 
ing and the word, is as old as Dryden, and 
yet it is still raging. When it is settled once 
for all we shall have no more bad transla- 
tions, except by accident. 

One of the main charms, as well as one 
of the main sources of power, in all poetry, 
is its imaginative language, its use of words 
and terms and passages that are full of 
meaning reaching far beyond that of each 
single word. Each word, of course, is a 


closely 


original, 


symbol, a picture, back of which lies the 
whole world, all the universe, wrapped as 
in a cocoon which may be unraveled by a 
sympathetic imagination. But groups of 
words are symbolical in a still higher degree, 
and such groups correlated on page after 
page have in them as many possibilities as 
a human life at its. highest. 

How can any man hope to get at those 
possibilities by picking the pages and the 
groups and the single words to pieces ? 
What he has to do, and this applies to the 
reader no less than to the translator, is to 
get off into the distance, upon some spiritual 
mountain, if possible, and from there survey 
the work in perspective. 

The poet put into the work his very blood, 
his own soul; can the translator hope for 
success if doing less ? But do not mistake 
me as meaning merely toil and long hours. 
Oh no, for although hard labor is essential, 
it will not in itself bring the desired results. 
By believing that it may, the man thus de- 
ceiving himself has already proved himself 
the wrong man, a man not stirred by the 
divine gift of the artist. 

Art is the result of labor plus vision. The 
labor may sometimes, though rarely, be dis- 
pensed with; the vision never. Ibsen said 
once that the first essential of artistic crea- 
tion was “to see.” That is just what the 
translator has to do; he must see what the 
man who created the original saw; and how 
can he if his vision be limited to the pages 
of the dictionary? — Edward Bjorkman, in 
New York Sun. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER MAN. | Samuel G. 
"h 


Rlythe.. 239 pp. Cloth, 


iladelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 


50 cents. 
1912. 
In frank autobiography Mr. Blythe, whose 

success both in newspaper and in magazine 

work has been exceptional, tells in “The 

Making of a Newspaper Man” the story 

of his career, recounting with special detail 

the events of its earlier years, when he was 
being developed by variegated experience 
into a trained newspaper man. Any one 

interested in newspaper work will find it a 

fascinating tale, with the reality. of truth 

and all the attractiveness of fiction. In his 
concluding chapters Mr. Blythe summarizes 

his ideas about the newspaper business as a 
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life work. “I do not contend,” he says, 
“that a man can get rich or even well-to-do 
in newspaper work, except as an owner; 
but I do contend that if a man has an 
aptness for the business, and will take the time 
to learn it, he can do about as well as if 
he went into any of the other professions — 
and have a thousand times more fun... . 
The work of the reporters is the heart’s 
blood of the newspaper. Wherefore let us 
look a little into the question of good re- 
porters. There are two broad classes: The 
good reporter who can get the news but 
cannot write it except in an ordinary way, 
and the good reporter who can get the 
news and write it in an extraordinary way. 
The reporter who gets anywhere is the chap 
who not only.cam find the news, but, having 
found it, can write it. Writing is just as 
much a trade as laying bricks or putting in 
plumbing. The only way to learn to write 
is to write. You cannot get it out of books, 
or by any other method than grinding it 
out. Learning to write is hard work. 
It takes years to perfect the good 
writing mechanic. I do not care how much 
imagination, how much facility of expres- 
sion, how many ideas a man may have, he 
wastes seventy-five per cent. of his effective- 
ness unless he has learned his trade. After 
he has learned it is when his imagination, 
his facility of expression, his knowledge of 
words, his assortment of ideas come in and 
make him, not only a good writer, but a 
great writer. ... Think of what it means! 
If you develop yourself on a newspaper to 
be a good writer, if you get the reputation, 
as you surely will, you have the world by 
the tail, for it isn’t necessary to remain 
with a newspaper. The whole field of litera- 
ture is yours. You have learned your trade. 
You can go out and do what you please, 
where you please, and there will be no lack 
of a market. I am not speaking about 
geniuses. I mean good, skilful workmen. 
Why is it that in periodical literature, for 
example, the same names are constantly re- 
curring in the tables of contents? Not be- 
cause of office favoritism, as many amateurs 
hold, but because these are men who have 
learned their business. They know how to 
write. They can take an idea and make out 
of it the kind of a story the editor wants. 
They had talent to begin with, of course, but 
they developed that talent by hard work 
and pains-taking application of it....I am 
not saying that every man, or that even one- 
tenth of the men going into newspaper work 
can learn to write well, but I am saying that 
not one-tenth of the men who do go into 
it with that latent talent do so develop 
themselves... .In my opinion newspaper 
work offers better opportunities, aside from 





the accumulation of money, for real, ser- 
viceable, result-getting labor than any other 
business or profession a young man may 
choose.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


Wuat Constitutes Sprrituat Living? By Rev. 
John Goddard. With frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 73 pp. Cloth. New York: New Church 
Board of Publication. 1911. 

Ricut anp WronG UNVEILINGS OF THE SPIRITUAL 
Wortp. By Rev. John Goddard. 78 pp. Cloth. 
New York: New Church Board of Publication. 
1912. 

Tae Antaconism oF Races. The functions of human 
institutions in the struggle for existence. By Oscar 
Grow. 218 pp. Waterloo, Iowa: Oscar Grow. 
T9I2. 

Waar to Reap on Business. A classified bibliog- 
raphy of books on business methods. 169 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Business Book Bureau. 1912. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Toe Writer.] 


Wooprow Witson as A Man OF Letters. Bliss 
Perry. Century for March. 

Wuat Americanisms Are Nov. Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine for March. 

Tue OveRWHELMING PREVALENCE OF Fiction. W. 
D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine 
for March. 

A Foremost American Lyrist ( Florence Earle 
Coates ). William Stanley Braithwaite. Lippincott’s 
for March. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES AND THE INVESTIGATOR. Her- 
bert Putnam. North American Review for March. 

Some Notes on Hamer. Joseph Quincy Adams, 
Jr. Modern Language Notes for February. 

LONGFELLOW AND ScHILLER’s “ LIED VON DER 
Grocxe.” John William Scholl. Modern Language 
Notes for February. 

Puonetics anp Poetry. Lascelles Abercrombie. 
English Review for February. 

Herpver as Faust. Giinther Jacoby. Open Court 
for February. 

Metuop or Interviewinc. W. B. Jones. National 
Printer-Journclist for February. 

Poetry AND THE AveracGe Man. Harold T. 
Pulsifier. Outlook for February 1. 

Copy. Illustrated. Henry Farrand Griffin. Ouxtlook 
for February 22. 

Lirerary Gentus aND Manic-Depressive INSANITY. 
Eva Charlotte Reid, M.D. Medical Record for Febru- 
ary 8. 

Tuovcut anp Its Expression. Richard Burton. 
Bellman tor February 8. 

Otpv Books axp New. Richard Burton. Bellman 
for February 22. 

British AND AMERICAN Barps. Bellman for Feb- 
ruary 22. 
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Joaquin 


Mictter. With portrait. Alice 
Douglas. 


Zion’s Herald for February 26. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

The names of 128 American authors are 
on a loving cup presented to Gilman Hall, 
editor of Everybody’s Magazine, at a din- 
mer given in his honor, in appreciation of 
‘his constant helpful interest in writers. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who has just 
passed his ninetieth birthday, is bringing 
out a new book, “Social Environment and 
Moral Progress.” 


Rev. Charles P. Wiles has resigned his 
pastorate in Washington and will go to 
Philadelphia about April 1, to become edi- 
tor of the Sunday school literature of the 
Lutheran churches belonging to the Gen- 
eral Synod of that denomination. 


May 





Porter Garnett, recently of the teaching 
staff of the University of California, and 
formerly connected with the San Francisco 
Argonaut, has become literary editor of the 
San Francisco Call. 

Dan R. Hanna, proprietor of the Cleve- 
land Leader and News, has offered to 
Western Reserve University ten thousand 
dollars a year for establishing a School of 
Journalism. Both men and women will be 
admitted as students. 

S. S. McClure, editor 
writing his autobiography. 

George Earle Buckle, formerly editor of 
the London Times, is to carry on the biog- 
raphy of Disraeli left unfinished by the late 
William F. Monypenny, for which Mr. 
Monypenny left a large amount of pre- 
pared material. 

“Browning and His Century,” by Helen 
Archibald Clarke, is published by Double- 
‘day, Page, & Co. 

“The Drift of Romanticism,’ by Paul 
Elmer More, editor of the Nation, is a 
group of papers upon such authors as Wil- 
liam Beckfosd, Cardinal Newman, Walter 
Pater, Fiona Macleod, Nietzsche, and other 
leaders of the romantic movement. The 
book is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


and publisher, is 





T. C. DeLeon has written a beok of bio- 
graphical reminiscences of Augusta Evans 


Wilson, which the 


G. W. Dillingham 
Company will publish. 


A careful and comprehensive history of 
the Académie Francaise from the year 1629 


to 1794 has been written by Frederic Mas- 
son. 


“Two Masters: Browning and Tur- 
genief,” by Philip Stafford Moxon, is pub- 
lished by Sherman, French, & Co. of Bos- 
ton. 


The estimate of Chaucer by Emile 
Legouis, Sorbonne lecturer at Harvard this 
year, has been translated and issued by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


“Trish Plays and Playwrights,” by Cor- 
nelius Weygandt, published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, contains critical 
studies of the work of W. B. Yeats, Edward 
Martyn, George Moore, Lady Gregory, 
Synge, Padraic Collum, Lenox Robinson, 
“Norreys Connell,” and St. John G. Ervine. 

“The Play of To-day: Studies in Play 
Structure for the Student and the Theatre- 
goer,” by Elizabeth R. Hunt, is published 
by the John Lane Company. 


Hodder & Stoughton ( London) are of- 
fering $5,000, in four prizes, for the best 
novels written by residents of Greater 
Britain. Sir Gilbert Parker will judge the 
Canadian stories, Charles Garvice the Aus- 
tralian, A. E. W. Mason the Indian, and Sir 
Rider Haggard the African. 


Thomas E. Edison wants scenarios for 
photo-plays, either dramas or comedies, for 
use with his new invention, the kinetophone, 
which simultaneously shows moving pic- 
tures and reproduces spoken dialogue. 
The playlets must run for exactly six min- 
utes and must be clean and free from all 
offence. 


Citizens of Los Angeles have raised 
$10,000 to be awarded to the composer of a 
prize opera, to be of distinctive American 
origin and to be staged during the progress 
of the Panama-Pacific exposition. The 
competition will be under supervision of the 
American Music Committee. 
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Reilly & Britton ( Chicago ) offer $10,000 
for the novel adjudged the best from those 
submitted to them in 
next September. 


manuscript before 

Jones’s Daily Magazine is a 
syndicate feature controlled by Seymour 
Eaton, 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
He offers good pay for original stories of 


newspaper 


from 8,000 to 10,000 words each, original 
humor in prose or verse, humorous draw- 
ings or comics of high grade. 

The first issue of the Constructive Quar- 
terly, to appear March 1, and to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New 
York by Hodder & Stoughton and George 
H. Doran Company, will endeavor to pro- 
vide a platform upon which the entire body 
of the Christianity of all nations and all 
churches may stand. Its editor will be 
Silas McBee, for sixteen years editor of the 
Churchman. 

The New York Evening Post has begun 
the publication on Saturdays of an 
trated magazine supplement, called the 
Evening Post Saturday Magazine, which 
will not be syndicated to other newspapers. 
It will be the exclusive property of the New 
York Evening Post, and its entire contents 
Henry Ea- 
ward Rood, for ten years on the editorial 
staff of Harper’s Magazine, is the editor. 


illus- 


will be protected by copyright. 


The French Bulldog, a new monthly dog 
magazine, published under the auspices of 
the French Bulldog Club of 
to present to its readers everything relating 


America, aims 
French bulldog likely to be of value 
O. F. Vedder is the editor, and 
the magazine is published at No. 1 Liberty 
New York. 

The new name of Every Woman’s Maga- 
zine is Housefolks, and the George H. Cur- 
rier Company has resumed its publication. 

The Twentieth Century Magazine ( Bos- 
ton) under its new management will limit 
itself mainly to discussion of public control 
or ownership of public utilities. 


to the 
or interest. 


street, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will send to any 
one on request pamphlet biographies of Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Maurice Hewlett, and John 
Galsworthy. 





By arrangement between the University 
of Cambridge and the University of Chicago 
the following periodicals will be issued in 
America, in the future, under joint imprint : 
The Modern Language Review; British 
Journal of Psychology; Journal of Agri- 
cultural Science ; Biometrika; Parasi- 
tology ; Journal of Genetics; Journal of 
Hygiene. 

In “The Note-Books of Samuel Butler” 
the style of Walter Pater is compared to 
“the face of some old woman who has been 
to Mme. Rachel and had herself enameled.” 


Five new publications came into existence 
in the United States every day in I912 ac- 
cording to figures compiled for the 1913 
American Newspaper Annual and Directory, 
but while 1,686 new publications were born, 
1,650 died during the same period, making 
the net increase but 36. There are 2,633 
dailies published in the country, 17,285 
weeklies, and 3,069 monthlies. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) have 
published a revised edition of their “ Classi- 
fied Catalogue of Selected Standard Books 
Suitable for a Public Library,” containing 
approximately 4,500 titles, selected from the 
publications of various American publishing 
houses. 

Anne Warner French died at Mainhull, 
England, February 1, aged forty-three. 
Dreyfus died in Boston 
aged thirty-six. 

Mrs. Cora E. Whiton-Stone died at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., February 5, aged eighty-one. 

Mrs. Irene Elliott Benson died in 
York February 6, aged sixty-three. 

Charles Major died at Shelbyville, Ind., 
February 13, aged fifty-six. 

Joaquin Miller died at Oakland, Calif., 
February 17, aged seventy-one. 


Lilian Shuman 


February 2, 


New 


George Louis Becke died at Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, February 18, aged sixty-five. 

William Foster Apthorp died at Vevay, 
Switzerland, February 19, aged sixty-four. 

Dr. Benjamin Eli Smith, editor of the 
Century Dictionary, died at Rochelle Park, 
N. Y., February 24, aged fifty-six. 





